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Sir, 

In compliance with a unanimous vote of the ANCIENT AXD HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
the Commissioned Officers of the past year beg leave to express to you the thanks of the Corps for your 
able, eloquent, and interesting discourse, delivered on the occasion of their CCVII Anniversary; and, 
to request that you will be pleased to favor the Company with a copy for the press. 


Lam, sir, most respecttinlly, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN Ss. TYLER, 


In behalf of the Committee 
Rey. A. H. Vintos, D. D. 


To Gen. Joun S. TreR, 


Sir, 

Permit me to express to the Committee, in whose behalf you write, 
my acknowledgment of the kind manner in which you speak of the discourse delivered before the 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, on the 207th Anniversary. 

Zeomply very cheerfully with the request of the Company to give my discourse to the press, not 
because I suppose it will serve any purpose of public utility, but to conform to what I understand to 


be the established usage. 
Tam, sir, very respectfully, 
Your own and the Company's 
Obedient servant, 


ALEXANDER H. VINTON. 
Bosrox, June l0ra, 1845. 


DISCOURSE. 


John, xviii, 36. 


‘(yp MY KINGDOM WERE OF THIS WORLD, THEN WOULD MY 
SERVANTS FIGHT.” 


«In the world, but not of the world,” is the significant 
description, which points out the Author of my text. He 
was standing, like a culprit, at a pagan judgment-seat; 
arraigned, not for deeds of crime, or social wrongs of any 
sort ; but for pretensions of authority and rank which were 
charged as treasonable. He professed to be the Founder 
of a kingdom that should overmatch every other ; whose 
unchanging government should survive all other dynas- 
ties; whose augmenting dominion should engross all hu- 
man power; and whose glory, like the brightness of the 
sun, should be both the central and pervading light of the 
world; the final cause to which all other honor should be 
tributary, and in which all human glory should be merged. 


Nothing is more striking than the plainness with which 
the Saviour thus announced himself and his plans. Even 
the careless reader of the Scriptures pauses to weigh the 


6 
strange language of royalty coming from the lips of the 


man of Nazareth, which seems to him so little to befit his 
humble state and character. 


To the unspiritual mind, it seems either empty or arro- 
gant, and in either case inexplicable. 


Itis not strange, therefore, that the allegation which drag- 
ged the Saviour to the bar of Pontius Pilate, should have 
been political; and we can understand the force and inge- 
nuity of the plea with which the angry Jews spurred the 
dull malice of Pilate; “‘if thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend; whoso maketh himself a king speaketh 
against Cesar.” 


It was to this point that the Roman Governor directed 
his questions, and our text contains both the Saviour’s de- 
scription of the character of his kingdom, and the reason 
why, at that moment, he was subject to the Governor’s 
inquisition. “If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews.” 


Peace was the sweet element of power which was to 
mark the Messiah’s reign. His advent was heralded by 
the proclamation of a universal peace. 
cious bequeathment to his followers was the inheritance 
of peace: and the constant prediction of his triumph, of 
which the Scriptures are so full, is ‘ abundance of peace 
so long as the moon endureth.” 


His last and pre- 
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There may seem, at first view, an incongruity between 
the spirit of our text and its present introduction. The 
Saviour’s words breathe the very spirit of gentleness; 
while the occasion wears the garb and circumstance, and 
name of strife. That a military band should invoke, as 
you have done, the benediction of the Prince of Peace, 
and should suffer to be chosen for their instruction the final 
words with which he shut out strife from his kingdom, 
might seem a palpable contradiction. For it is not to be 
disguised that many persons are accustomed to refer to 
these very words of the Lord Jesus Christ, as enjoining 
an indiscriminate non-resistance. But to my mind, this 
incongruity does not subsist. I am persuaded that a just 
interpretation of the Scripture before us warrants both the 


occasion and the manner of its celebration. 


It is obvious indeed, that the aim of our Lord’s declara- 
tion was to set forth the peaceableness of his reign ;—to 
show that the weapons of its warfare were not carnal ; 
that its progress was not with the confused noise of 
armies; nor its trophies, “‘ garments rolled in blood.” 

And herein I mark his unchanging ban against the pol- 
icy which has so often reproached the history of Christen- 
dom. I understand him to declare that his kingdom is so 
unlike the governments of the world, so alien in its origin 
being from above, so sublime in its aim being isis 
so superior in its character being spiritual, that it must, 
in the nature of things, as well as by his divine prescrip- 
tion, be different from all other governments in its means 
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and methods of power. I understand him to utier a sol- 
emn prohibition against physical coercion and constraint 
for the advancement of his religion. I understand him to 
condemn in advance that cruelty of religious zeal that has 
since tracked the career of Christianity with the blood of 
unpersuaded men. And I want no remonstrance more 
cogent against inquisitorial penalties. I ask for no more 
solemn reprobation of religious persecution than is found 
in the words before us; with their commentary of time 
and place and person. I turn away from beholding that 
phrenzy of zeal which gathers to the heated brain all the 
warmth of nature and leaves the heart stark and cold 
and hard; I turn away from the survey of dungeons and 
rocks and blazing fagots, misused for Christian truth ; 
to the spectacle of wonderful contrast of him who was 
embodied truth, the very Christ, standing at the Judg- 
ment bar of an infidel on trial for his life, and instead of 
summoning his ten legions of angels to his rescue or suf- 
fering his followers to fight for his deliverance, I hear him 
say ‘my kingdom is not of this world else would my 
servants fight.” And I learn from this pregnant teaching 
that the chosen dominion of the King of truth is a moral 
dominion, that his warfare is spiritual, and his victory is 
in the unfettered conviction of men’s minds to the truth ; 
his trophies the voluntary surrender of men’s wills to his 
obedience. 


The first conclusion I draw from these words is, there- 
fore, the kingdom of truth may not be propagated by vio- 
lence any more than by fraud. 


_— 
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This is the direct meaning of the Saviour’s words, 
which are both the particular reason of his non-resistance 
and the general description of his religion. But they have 
likewise an indirect meaning, which, for our present pur- 
pose, I wish to make the more prominent. “If my king- 
dom were of this world then would my servants fight that 
T should not be delivered to the Jews.” 


Their paraphrase would be thus : If my kingdom were of 
the sort which my enemies supposed, if the object of my 
government were, specially to establish personal security, 
to promote social comfort, or to maintain national inde- 
pendence; or any other object for which human govern- 
ments are formed; then it would be both necessary and 
right to resist the injustice which has delivered me to this 


tribunal. 


The inference from these words, then, I understand to be, 
that for the support or defence of human governments, war 
may be held as justifiable. Adverse as this conclusion is 
from some of the modern opinions on the subject, I see no 
other to be drawn legitimately from the text. It may be 
alleged indeed that the kingdoms of ae world are the 
very antagonists of the kingdom of Christ ; and that when 
aces them in ontrast he means to reprobate the war- 


ices of human governments, by exhibiting the 


like pract 
peaceful character of his own. 


But he does not say, “if I were a wicked governor and 
2 
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my kingdom an unholy dominion, then I would follow an 
unrighteous practice.” He supposes no change in the mo- 
tality of his reign; but only in its aims; no hypothetical 
depravity in himself, but only a different dominion. “He 
who speaks thus, and declares what under other circum- 
stances he would do, is the same irreproachable man who 
did no sin. Right and wrong were not such precarious 
things with him as to fluctuate with circumstances. It is 
only next to blasphemy, to join the name of the Son of 
God with even hypothetical wrong. 


The true interpretation seems to me to be this—“ If my 
kingdom holy as it is, and I its blameless king, had been 
sent fora temporal and worldly purpose, then, it might be 
necessary and therefore righteous, to resist aggression ever 
unto battle and blood.” Any interpretation opposed to this 
must proceed upon the previous supposition that all human 
governments are essentially hostile to Christianity: For 
the Saviour’s language is comprehensive. He points out 
no particular government of peculiar mal-practices. It is 
not the Roman usurpation which he denounces. He does 
hot point to Cxsar as his type. It is the generic character 
of all human kingdoms which he denotes. “If my king- 
dom were a kingdom of this world.” So that whatever he 
reprobates, he reprobates in the gross. Ifhe intended his 
words as a censure, then it isa censure of all human gov- 
ahments not because they are guilty of occasional wrong- 
doing, but because they are of the world. According to this 
view, therefore, the Saviour is intended to couch a piercing 
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denunciation against every form of civil polity. Are we 
prepared for this conclusion? Shall we suffer our minds 
to be dragged by the inevitable consequence of this inter- 
pretation into such a wreck of all just views, from which 
nothing can be formed but theories of fanaticism and dis- 
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So far is this conclusion from the historical truth, that 
one of the most striking characteristics of our Lord, was 
his profound and reverent submission to the acting gov- 
exnment of the realm. 


You remember the wise reply to his enemies who sus- 
pecting him of disorganizing views; and in order to entrap 
jim into sedition, demanded his opinion of the tribute tax 
«yender unto Cesar the things that are Casar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s;” a reply revealing as fully 
as language could do, both the duty of civil obedience, and 
the distinction in the aims of civil government and divine. 


Anexhibition of the same temper, we see in the dialogue 
of which our text is a part. ‘“‘ Knowest thou not,” said 
the Governor, “that I have power to crucify thee, and 
x to release thee.” ‘Thou canst have no power,” 


powe : ; 
he replied, “« except it were given thee from above.” This 
t be deemed aremarkable concession; when we recol- 
that the Governor was only the representative of a 


ped authority; and that the Saviour was about to 


mus 
lect 


usur 
suffer an unjust infliction. The act he knew was un- 
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Tighteous ; but the authority he concedes was legitimate. 
Here was an opportunity the most fitting for the injured 


Son of God to level his holy indignation against the - 


whole principle and foundation of civil government. He 
might have poured forth his divine scorn of the Roman 
pretensions ; and the threat of devastation to the Roman 
power. He might have proclaimed to Pilate, not only 
what he elsewhere taught, that he himself was a king ; 
but he might have added, (and would he not have added 
if it were true?) that his kingdom was hostile and de- 
structive to all other governments on earth. But he did 
not so. And because he did not; because he expressly 
admitted the divine authority of the Governor; because 
he gave himself unresistingly to his decree, I infer that 
in the words before us he intended no reproach upon hu- 
man government as an institution, but rather that he 


meant to recognize the necessity of force for the mainten- 
ance of the public weal. 


It is upon just such a Yecognition of the authority of 


human government that I would base the argument for 


national self-defence. That authority is divinely appoint- 


ed. We can trace it to its celestial origin. We look back 
through the long ravine of time, and while on either side 
are the mountain barriers of the unknown and the possi- 


ble, which our eyes cannot scale; we can trace through 


the long valley, the course of human society up to its start- 


ing point in the decree of God, 


/ 
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We mark it on the map by its land marks of govern- 
ment and polity; the beginning and the ending of its 
dynasties ; the changes of its laws ; its depots of authority ; 
—its termini of jurisdiction. We recognize society by 
those signs and no other. It bears the impress of the 
divine handiwork, viz., organization. Mankind never 
were without a government. Society was not left an 
amorphous mass; a congeries of inert particles ; an excep- 
tion to the universal order. The moral nature of man 
was configured to the type of government. A vital law 
chrystallizes the elements of society into order and grada- 
tion. Government is the human instinct; and the divine 
rule of fitness which inspired the constant longing, has 
appointed its perpetual object in the institution of polity. 
I kmow of no argument to overthrow this position which 
does not equally destroy the whole theory of cause and 
effect. Government is divine ; a deposit of Heaven’s own 
prerogative in the hands of men to be used in its sphere, 
as if it were the visible right arm of Jehovah stretched 
out for deliverance or safety. 


The sacred history abundantly confirms the view. 


Time was when Jehovah himself vouchsafed to sit at 
the helm of State. He stood in the place of the human 
sovereign. Veiled in the insufferable splendor of his 
descended glory, he uttered his living voice of counsel, 
of injunction, of reprimand, even as if the earth were 
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his throne, instead of his footstool, and its inhabitants 
alone were his subjects, instead of the armies of Heaven. 
And thus God identified himself with human governors, 
and the Theocracy showed that political government was 
level with the divine. 


And now that the Governor has removed his seat, does 
it follow that government has lost its divinity? By him 
Kings reign, and Princes decree justice still. Human 
magistracy finds its ultimate authority, not in conven- 
tional usage, not in accident, not in brute force ; but in the 
deep and primitive fact that all magistracy is divine. 


It is the Lieutenancy, if I may speak so, of Heaven ; 
acting within its narrower sphere; with subordinate pow- 
ers, but acting with the plenary approbation of Heaven, to 
work out its quota of discipline, in the universal govern- 
ment of God. 


As the guardian of the political body, its prime office is 
Protection to the common health, and the common wealth. 
Ithas a compulsory jurisdiction, else it is no government. 
It bears a sword, and, as the apostle says, it bears not the 
Sword in vain. Its voice is not a mere brute roar, making 
the forests quake with noise. Its thunder is not empty 
but quick and sharp with power. The use of its power 
is always legitimate for the two great objects of political 
Society, viz., order and security. It has no jurisdiction 
over the inner being of man, nor over his outward state, 


Vw 
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except so far as the welfare of the body politic demands. 
As it cannot prevent, so it may not punish the depravity 
that works in the roiled and seething heart; but when 
the wickedness becomes aggressive and invades the peace 
of society, government, like a watchful divinity, stretches 
out its shield and its sword, to repel the common woe and 
coerce the public peace. This is virtual war; yet it is 
the legitimate and sole purpose of government. It is the 
strife of justice against wrong, of innocence against ini- 


quity. It is Heaven warring against Hell. 


Now when the enemy rises from within; when an indi- 
vidual rebels against the duties of a citizen, and violates 
the political compact, we do not hesitate to subscribe his 
sentence of punishment. We appeal to the common arbi- 
ter, the government. We invoke the stretching out of 
its right arm. We thank Heaven for the security. But 
does the case become essentially changed when the inva- 
ders of the common safety are ten thousand instead of one; 
when they come from abroad instead of springing up from 
our own households? Are the peace and security of the 
nation of less import than of a neighborhood? Is govern- 
ment shorn of its authority because its. assailants were 
born beyond an imaginary line? Has depravity lost its 
property of mischief because it is transported ? 


No; rather this exercise of the defensive power of gov- 
ernment is righteous, in proportion to its necessity. The 
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breadth of the threatened mischief, measures the value of 
its authority. 


You will observe that in all this I plead for the right of 
a strictly defensive war; andI plant that right on the 
same ground of protection, from which every other duty 
of government springs. It is the common right and duty 
of punishing the wrong doer. I do acknowledge that there 
are ethics in government. I distinguish between the just 
exercise of power and its abuse, I plead for no aggres- 
sion on another’s rights; for no offensive war; for no na- 
tional lust of dominion, or of wealth; for no unhallowed 
reasons of state policy; no senseless punctilio of etiquette. 
These are the baleful sources from which war most often 
springs. War is the political form of human depravity. 
The origin of all war issin. The war which I would 
Justify is the antagonist of all these. It is because such 
wars are unhallowed that defensive war is righteous. 
The wickedness of the aggression consecrates the resist- 
ance. The inveteracy of depravity on one side which 
makes every belligerent act a crime ; transmutes every 
corresponding act on the other side into a noble excellence. 


It is perfectly conceivable indeed; nay, it is histor 
ical truth, that even the religious sense may be incited to 
higher conceptions of duty by an unjust invasion. The 
conscience shall be spurred to a keener sensitiveness to 
obligation; the heart filled with more genial and generous 
ardor of devotion, and the will constrained to a more 
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thorough discipline of self sacrifice, when the Christian 

is called away from the common-place of his ordinary 

duties to consecrate his wealth and faculties to the service 

of the enshrined divinity of the State. His love of abstract 

tighteousness—his theory of self-denial—his reverence for 

divine institutions—vital principles of the Christian faith 

and character, yet too often latent or decrepit from want 
of opportunity ;—burst into full and living form in the gen- 

erous affections of patriotism. He shall be a better chris- 
tian from his country’s peril than he would have been in 
his country’s peace. He acts in her defence as a minister 
of God. The evil which he repels is the evil of iniquity. 
He deems himself none the less a Christian because the 
God whom he serves is the God of battles and his obedi- 
ence is war. 


In thus discussing the right of national self-defence, I 
am aware of the touching form in which the objections 
to this view are often urged. The battle-field shrieks 
forth its protest against the legalized butchery of men; 
and every bereaved household answers with a moan. 


But while not even a dull heart could fail to shudder 
at the complicated woe of war, I have not felt at liberty 
to make it an element of this discussion; for the reason, 
in the first place, that no question of moral right is to be 
determined by consequences ; and because, again, what- 
ever be the inevitable mischief of war, it serves the pur- 
pose of one side of the argument as well as the other. If 
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the wretchedness which war induces, be urged against 
the theory of self-defence, let the force of the argument 
be tried against the theory of non-resistance. Let every 
act and show of defence be driven back. Let the inva- 
ding force come on. Let ambition with its rein loosened, 
and passion with its bloody spurs, and the battalions of 
armed lusts that crowd behind, pursue their unhindered 
march of rapine, and cruelty, and unchaste violence, 
Let the universal non-resistance hold forth on every sige 
its premium to more diligent crime. Let the maddeneg 
armies of wickedness rush over the land until the lust for 
crime is satiated and drunk with its revel, and is sleep- 
ing its apoplectic sleep. 


Would the face of society smile with the triumph of 
non-resistance? Would the outraged rights of property, 
and of person, utter no voice of reclamation against the 
false theory that bound them hand and foot, and then 
threw them to the wild beasts of war? 


Oh! the sorrows of earth have flowed in many a deep 


channel ; but in none so deep and gory, as the furrows 


that have been ploughed by the chariot wheels of war. 


View it as we may, war is the world’s emphatic curse. 
Resisted or unresisted, its parentage is sin, and its issue 
blood and woe. It never falsifies its nature. From Cain 
to Napoleon, it feeds on human life; whether the victim 
be a submissive Abel, or a Europe in arms. You do not 
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destroy its nature when you give it an unresisting prey. 
The lion wakes up from his gorged sleep a lion still. 


No argument can be drawn then from the ptactical 
miseries of war, against the theory of a just resistance. 
But rather should we bless the gracious providence, by 
which God has armed his vicegerent government on earth 
with the sword, and shield of defence. We should bless 
him, that he has not suffered the tide of war to overflow 
the field of human life and change it to an aceldama. 
Against the invading flood, he has planted the dyke of 
human government. Resting on the deep foundations of 
society, it rears its high breast-work of authority, and 
heaves back the angry surges of battle, into the ocean of 
depravity, from which they burst ; while the field within 
yet smiles in the green beauty of peace. 


But after all we must not suppose this use of govern- 
ment to be effectual to the great end of suppressing war 
upon the earth. It has no remedial power over the de- 
pravity by which war is engendered. The deep fault of 
human nature, the in-begotten lusts which feed the mat- 
tial flame, must be cured by an influence that is vital. 
There must be an inward and spiritual power to restore 
in men’s minds the supremacy of reason, and establish in 
their hearts the principles of morality and benevolence. 
There must be a regeneration of the universal humanity. 
And this in the nature of things is a gradual, because a 
vital work. All that resistance can do is to make war 
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unprofitable. It checks the devastation of unlimited con- 
quest, until the slow but mighty power of moral truth, 
shall pervade the whole frame of society, and dispose the 
nations to peace. There can be no other cure. If this 
cannot be had, resistance to wrong will still be the painful 
but perpetual duty of human government. But on this 
point we are not left to despondency or even to doubt. 
Our text instructs us that there is a kingdom not of this 
world, which is destined to be universal. The whole 
strain of the Scriptures teaches us to look for a period, 
when righteousness shall be exalted, and peace shall 
abound. ‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
nor kingdom against kingdom. They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and they shall learn war no more.” He who an- 
nounced himself in his lowliness to Pilate as the king of 
truth, shall, in the majesty of a universal Governor, judge 
among the nations, and give laws to the Isles; and ‘the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord of his Christ.” The lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together and a. little child shall lead them, and 
there shall be none to molest, or to make afraid in all 
my holy mountain saith the Lord.” I suppose no mighty 
miracle in order to this result. I suppose only the sub- 
duing power of truth and grace. I suppose only juster 
views of policy and more philanthropic sentiments of 
duty. I suppose in a word only the same sort of regener- 
ating influence by which Heaven now restores the lapsed 
nature of man to spiritual health and piety. This king- 
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dom of God comes not with observation; not with the 
pomp and paraphernalia of battle. The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth. You mark its effects but not its pro- 
cesses. It comes like a reviving air from the hills upon 
the distempered nature of man, and cools the fever of his 
sin. It enters into the chambers of his heart, and he is 
conscious of a divine presence within him. It blends 
itself with the impulses of his life, and transmutes his 
base passions to golden affections. It sways down the 
whole consenting nature in delighted and adoring submis- 
sion to righteousness and truth. This is the power of the 
king who is to reign; and this is the true remedy of war; 
an inward, not an outward power; not a power to 
destroy the aggressor, but to destroy his aggressive will; 
not to bind his hands with chains, but to grasp his spirit 
and hold it back from mischief by an almighty restraint; 
to hem him round with the checks of conscience, and to 
press him home with convictions of duty and motives of 
morality. 


When this shall be the temper of the times, war cannot 
breathe. Universal conscientiousness, and universal be- 
nevolence will beget a universal peace. Policy and piety 
will be identical, and religion will be the only true reason 
of state. This will be the glory of Christ’s kingdom ; the 
perfected dominion of truth. The minds of thoughtful 
men have always loved to forecast this issue. All who 
have dwelt much upon the destiny of the race—the phi- 
losopher who studies the capabilities of mankind — the 
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philanthropist who loves their welfare, and the Christian 
who, to both these reasons, adds his faith in the Saviour’s 
covenant word, agree in this expectation of a perfected 
and peaceful state. 


It will come, as I have said, not with violence, but by a 
gradual process. Just as the restless affinities of nature 
are combining the wide-spread changes of the earth and 
the air; so will the laws of truth and godliness move 
among the elements of human character till they work 
out the phenomena of a restored manhood and a peace 
loving world. The discerning eye may trace out already 
some tokens of this advancing dominion. 


The kingdom of Heaven always gains glory even from 
the disasters of human governments. God can make the 
wrath of man to praise him. The spirit of war has 
sometimes heralded the coming of Christ. And the death 
angel has hewed the path of the Gospel. Human lust has 
paved the way for divine love; the blood of martyrs has 
been the seed of the church. History is replete with this 
divine teaching that events do not happen in vain, but 
for Christ. : 


The signs of the present age accord with our expecta- 
tion. I have time only to glance at them, The foremost 
of all is the diffusion throughout the world of the Gospel 
of Christ’s kingdom ; and the efforts, unprecedented in his- 
tory, for the mental and moral culture of mankind. The 
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next is the fact that the most influential nations of the 
earth are the most Christian. While England, in the ag- 
gressiveness of her ambition, girdles the world with her 
power, we can trace through the firmament the path of 
her meteor flag by the galaxy of religious truth. The fa- 
cilities of national intercourse areso many multiplied means 
for the diffusion of the truth. And the last but most direct 
indication of all is the growing aversion from war, and the 
introduction of new and kindlier principles of policy among 
civilized nations. 


The disposition to arbitrate rather than to fight, to part 
with national treasure rather than with a nation’s inno- 
cent blood; the recognition of philanthropy as matter for 
legislation, are among the choice fruits of a sound moral- 
ity, and a juster conviction of truth. 


These facts are enough to show that the philosophy of 
a universal peace is not chimerical ; and that the Christian 
expectation is confirmed by these pledges and first fruits 
of the dominion of Christ. 


It is true we see not yet all things put under him, but 
we remember that he is King, be the earth never so wn- 
quiet. We can sit still and see the salvation of the Lord. 
We know that his tabernacle shall yet dwell with men; 
and he will be their God, and they shall be his people. 
He will break the bow; he will knap the spear in sunder. 
He will burn up the chariot in the fire. War shall be 
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driven, with its mother, sin, away from the earth, and the 


nations shall dwell together in the brotherhood of the Prince 
of Peace. 


The glory of his reign is beyond the power of our de- 
scription, and probably of human thought. The sacred 
predictions of that period are couched in the sublimest 
strains of language and imagery; and Heaven and Earth 
are made tributary to exhibit, as they will be made to pro- 
mote, the splendid royalty of peace. 


The limits of our time forbid a larger discussion of the 
subject. 


We have touched upon points, in both divisions of this 
discourse, which evidently suggest a wide course of thought 


I have argued only for a war that is simply and narrow- 
ly defensive. I could not have gone further without for- 
saking both my text and my conscience. And I feel that 
the occasion calls for no more. The principle I have ad- 
vocated is just broad enough for this day’s celebration. 
The military band which I am permitted to address is é 
part of that arm of the nation’s strength whose sole object 
is defence. Thevery title of “ citizen-soldier? implies that 
war is not his vocation. If one part of that title denotes 
him as warlike, so does the other as pacific. If the name 
warrior suggests to.a gentle mind a character unhuman- 
ized, the name citizen redeems it again by all the kindly 
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> associations of religious practices, of social sympathy, and 
domestic love, which gather about a life of peace. And 
the compound name “citizen-soldier” is equivalent to “ one 
who fights for peace.” 


Iam sure, therefore, that whatever of military ardor 
may warm your bosoms or your imaginations, is fed by 
the fuel of civilized and generous affections. War can 
never be the sin of a citizen-soldiery, because it can never 
be its passion. And herein is the warrant for the peace- 
able policy of our government. The remark of Mr. Burke, 
that all government rests on opinion, is true in a more em 
inent sense than he intended of our own. And while its 
authority, as an institution, is deeper than human will, 
yet the check of the people upon its acts holds the magis- 
trate from the violent abuse of his prerogative, or retrieves 
his mistakes through the power of a healthful public sen- 
timent. . 


Let the citizen-soldiery, then, be duly honored, for they 
are agents, for a time, of a sacred function, viz., the secu- 
rity of the divinely appointed Commonwealth. And when 
the promised reign of peace shall have extinguished all 
war and rumors of war, your band, gentlemen, though 
then remembered among the ancient things that are one 
may still be remembered as an arm of security to the State, 
and shall still be deemed honorable. 
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